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For Friends’ Review. 
CHRIST IN YOU, THE HOPE OF GLORY. 
COL. II, 27. 

(Comeluded from page 258.) 

It has been shown that it was those who, 
accepting the influences and aid of the Holy 
Spirit, came to believe in the Lord Jesus, and 
had Him by the Spirit to dwell in them,who are 
addressed as knowing “Christ in them the 
hope of glory.” 

ut it is equally clear that it-isrone thing 
to have Christ in us, aud another thing to 
have Him fully reign in us. It is one thing 
to receive the gift of the indwelling Spirit, 
and another to be filled with the Spirit, so that 
He takes possession of the man, and brings 
all his powers into harmonious exercise in 
conformity with the Divine will. 

To the Corinthians, Paul wrote, “ Examine 
yourselves whether ye be in the faith, prove 
your own selves; know ye not your own selves 
how that Jesus Christ is in you, except yé be 


eee 
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| reprobates.” Unless they had quite fallen 
away, which was possible, Christ was still in 
them, though not reigning in them as He 
should be. In another place, reproving them 
|for their very imperfect Christian walk he 
says, “Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
'which ye have*of God, and ye are not your 
own?” Because they had received the 
| Spirit, they should bear it in remembrance, 
and allow Him to guide all their actions, and 


| make them traly holy. 


On the contrary, the disciples at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, and after that Peter 
and John had healed the lame man, and 
again at Antioch in Pisidia, are said to have 
been filled with the Holy Spirit. In these 
cases it may have been that this state was not 
continual, but of Barnabas, of Stephen, and 
doubtless of the Apostles, it seems to have 
been the general condition. In Eph. v. 18, 
is a command to “ be filled with the Spirit,” 
implying this to be the natural and proper 
state of a Christian. 

What is it then to be filled with the Spirit ? 

The Scripture‘says of some that they were 
filled with fear; of others, that “they were 
filled with madness.” Of Ananias, Peter 
said, “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart?” 
Was it not that in the former instances those 
spoken of were so under the power of fear 
and anger that every other influence was in 
abeyance, and the faculties so swayed by 
these passions that the actions corresponded 
thereto? Had not Ananias so yielded him- 
self to Satan’s spirit that all good influences 
were overpowered, and his will guided by the 


evil one? 
| Babes in Christ, though really born _ 
have much of the old nature unsubdued, 
hand often are not filled with the Spirit. But 
if the whole man be yielded to the Lord, 
and we allow everything which hinders His 
| reign to be cast out and brought under, He 
baptizes with the Spirit and fire. He purifies 
the heart. He enables the man to mortify 
or put to death the flesh with the affections 
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and lusts. He will, if permitted to take| 
possession, expel all that offends, as He did | 
when He overturned the tables of the money- | 


REVIEW. 


A LOST MAN, 


“Perhaps thou hast never heard the per- 


changers, and drove from the temple those | fectly authentic account of the brother of the 
things which defiled. This done, He fills-the | celebrated George Whitefield, a poor man for 
temple, which is our body, with the Holy | whose conversiop many prayers had been of 
Spirit. Through grace we may make aj fered, but who had sunk into a settled melan. 
prompt and full surrender of all to Him, and |choly, under the impression that he had 
wholly trust Him to sanctify us. This state | sinned so long and so grievously as to be alto- 
at any moment is the one which is acceptable. | gether beyond the reach of the Lord’s par- 
He is not limited, and may quickly bring | doning mercy in Christ, so that for him there 
about the full sway of the Spirit in us, which was no hope. This man was drinking tea one 
is then to be maintained, however, by watch- evening at Lady Huntingdon 8, when she 
ing and prayer, with constant obedience. took the opportunity of telling him of the 
‘But the usual experience of Christians is | boundless love of G 2 in Christ Jesus for poor 
that they are slowly led to submit every | sinners. ‘My lady,’ replied her guest, ‘I 
thought and way to the Lord. A thirst for, know what you say is true; but ab! thereis 
holiness and more soul-satisfying communion | 00 mercy forme. I am . wretch entirely 
with Christ is felt, and a willingness to have | lost.’ ‘I am glad to hearit,’ said Lady Hunt 
all that is wrong judged and purged away is | ingdon; ‘I am glad at my heart that you are 
begotten, gradually the old man with His|# lost man.’ He looked at her in great sur- 
deeds is crucified, and every thought is prise. ‘What! my lady: glad at your heart 
brought into subjection to the obedience of that Lam a lost man? ‘ Yes, truly glad ; for 
Christ. Here is practical holiness; the ful- it is written, * The Son of Man is come to save 
ness of the Spirit; the baptism of the Holy that which is lost.’ The text was car- 
Spirit in its fuller sense is experienced. At ried home with power. ‘Blessed be God for 
every point of such an experience the con-| that,’ exclaimed he; ‘glory be to Gotl for 
sciousness of any sin should lead to its being | that word! Oh! what power I feel attending 
confessed, and forgiveness known according |it! Jesus Christ came to save the lost.’ It 
to 1 John, i. 9. was light with him at evening time. He was 
Many love the Lord Jesus in measure, | 800n after seized with sudden illness, and with- 
They think of the wonderful love He showed | in an hour was in eternity.” — Memoir of Rob- 
wher on the earth, and on the cross, and their ert Charleton. 
hearts are moved with love in response. ; 
They trust Him for pardon, and safety from For Friends’ Review. 
the punishment of sin. But they fail to, «How MUCH OWEST THOU UNTO MY 
recognize that He dwells in them, and that LORD ?t”’ 
their love for Him should ever be manifested —_— 


7 obeying his in-speaking voice, To hear; These are words of the utmost significance 
is voice and closely follow Him, is the to each one of us. Upon our ability in the 
most perfect expression of consecration and sight of God to render a proper answer to this 
trust. In doing this we walk in the light, question, our eternal interests depend. 
the blood of the atonement constantly avails; That we are all debtors unto God we well 
cleansing from all sin, and pure fellowship know. Man, in whatever condition of society 
with Father, Son, and Spirit may be kept he may have been found—frém the Esqui- 
unbroken. , /maux of the frozen to the Hottentot of the 
There are Christians living such a life as| torrid climes, from the Hindoo by the Gan- 
this. They walk in all the known will of} ges to the most civilized of the European 
God, bave a good conscience, are filled with | race—all, whatever the condition, race, or 
the Spirit, are kept pure, meek, lowly, | clime, acknowledge an allegiance to a Higher 
watchful, endued with power for the Lord’s| Power; all.know themselves debtors to some 
work, are filled with good fruits, and rejoicing | lord, all attempt to satisfy the claims of Di- 
in their Lord. | vinity upon them. But how varied the means 
Through Christ in them they have Chris-| they adopt to that end—from the offering of 
tian perfection, and grow init, J. E. R. | the fruit of the ground, and the mortification 
; yof the members of the body, to the sacrifice 
Question.— How do you endure this heavy | of human life, the offering even of che first- 
strain?” Answer.—“ Because I do not carry | born. 
round any burdens. The work isthe Lord’s.| The consideration of the question of our 
I do the best I can, and then roll it all off on! indebtedness, and the proper means to adopt 
my blessed Burden-Bearer, and go to sleep | for the payment, may then with the greatest 
the instant my head touches the pillow.—D.| propriety be undertaken by us. Nay more, 
L. Moody. ithe question is thrust upon us, and we must 


2 
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answer to the Judge of quick and dead, 
whether we would or not. 

We know we arein debt, and for what a 
sum! .Our Lord has Himself likened this to 
a debt of ten thousand talents, an enormous 
sum, equivalent, if the gold talent be intend 
ed, to three hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars—a sum which no man could pay. 

In all ages how futile have been the at- 
tempts of men to pay it, from the devotee of 
Juggernaut who would suffer his body to be 
crushed beneath the wheel, to the Jew to 
whom it was declared that by the deeds of 
the law should no man be justified. 

Balak, twenty-five hundred years ago, en- 
quired of Balaam, “ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God? Shall I come before Him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion? the fruit of my body, for the sin of my 
soul?” 

How enormous the debt, how deep the 
guilt, no man could compute. But the Proph- 
et says, ‘“‘Ye have sold yourselves for 
nought, and ye shall be redeemed without 
money. Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall beas wool.” How? 
How can this be? He, the Saviour of men, 
“saw that there was no man, and wondered 
that there was no intercessor. Therefore His 
own arm brought salvation unto Him, 
and His righteousness, it sustained Him.” 
He gave Himself a ransom for all. Not our 
righteousness. Not the righteousness of the 
law, but His righteousness. “For by grace 
are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, it is the yift of God.” Well may 
we rejoice with the Psalmist. “O sing unto 
the Lord anew song; for He hath done mar- 
vellous things; His right hand, and His holy 
arm, hath gotten Him the victory.” Thus we 
see salvation purchased for us, the debt paid 
for us, when we had not wherewith to pay. 
Our part is to receive the proffered mercy,and 


receiving, exhibit in our lives that we have | 
become the children of God. Having been | 


forgiven much, we will love much. Not only 
will we love that God which forgave us such 


a debt, with all our heart, and with all our 
soul, and with all our mind, and with all our 


strength, but also our neighbor as ourselves. 


Our Lord has taught us in the memorable 
prayer whose every word is so fraught with 
meaning, how we may consistently ask His 
forgiveness of the great debt which stands 


against us. 
forgive our debtors.” 


men their 


trespasses, neither wil 
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cherish in their hearts feelings of enmity or 
ill will against a brother, or against any hu- 
man being, how can they ask God to forgive 
their debt, which is of such infinite magni- 
tude, when compared to the fancied or real 
wrongs which we permit to vex our lives? 

This is a question of such import to us, 
| that our Lord has given us abundant and oft- 
repeated instruction upon it. The Apostle 
Peter on one occasion making this inquiry, 
“ Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and [ forgive him? till seven times?” 
Jesus saith untohim, “I say not unto thee 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
He thus leaves us no room in our hearts, to 
harbor ill will or feelings of unkindness 
against our brother. In these words He has 
forever settled the question of our duty to our 
fellow-man; which indeed is equivalent to the 
command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

We must not even approach God’s mercy 
seat, and attempt to offer adoration or praise 
to Him, while aught ofenmity remains in our 
hearts—or while we know a brother has just 
occasion to feel aggrieved with us. “ For if 
thou bring thy gift to the altar and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath aught 
ayainst thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.”’ This is teaching so plain and explicit 
that none need be left in doubt in reference 
to his duty. 

But we have yet further teaching upon this 
subject. The servant whom his Lord had 
forgiven that great debt of ten thousand tal- 
ents, went out and found one of his fellow- 
servants, who owed him a hundred pence, a 
mere trifle, and because he could not pay it, 
but besought time wherein he might obtain 
it, he showed no mercy, but cast him into 
\prison. His lord hearing of it called him 
and said unto him, “O, thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou de- 
‘siredst me. Shouldst not thou also have had 
|compassion, even as I had pity on thee?” 
| And his lord delivered him to the tormen- 
tors. A fearful warning to those who having 
obtained mercy of God, fail to show a like 
mercy to their fellow-men. 

But when the question, How much owest 
thou thy Lord? has been pressed home, there 
has ever been a tendency in the human heart, 
upon seeing in some part the greatness of the 
debt, to conclude that we must do some mer- 
itorious work, whereby we may at least in 

rt make amends to our Lerd for the sum. 

ence has arisen even withia the professedly 
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“Forgive us our debts, as we|Christian Church, much that savors strongly 
“For if ye forgive not | of the righteousness of the law, rather than 
your | that which comes by faith, the free gift of 


Father forgive your trespasses.” While any|God. Thus it was in the sixteenth century 
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when the church was sunk in idolatry, that 
Martin Luther, feeling the weight of his sins 
upon him, would fain do penance, and gain 
favor by works of merit. He wished among 
others to obtain an indulgence promised—by 
the Pope, to all who would ascend on their 
knees “ Pilate’s Staircase.’’ The poor Saxon 
monk was humbly creeping up those steps, 
which he was told had been miraculously 
transported from Jerusalem to Rome. But 
while he was performing this “meritorious” act, 
he thought he heard a voice of thunder, cry- 
ing from the bottom of his heart, “ The just 
shall live by faith!” These words that twice 
before had struck him like the voice of an 
angel from God, resounded unceasingly and 
powerfully within him. And thus from works 
of penance, he was led to see that faith in God 
alone could lay hold upon that mercy by 
which he might have pardon and acceptance. 

The question of men’s hearts has not been 
so much, whether we owe a debt, as, how 
shall we pay the debt? All acknowledge the 
debt. All acknowledge sin, beside our in- 
debtedness to God, not only for the worldly 
blessings with which he has surrounded us, 
food, raiment, the air we breathe, but for our 
very existence. That revelation which God 
has given to us in the Holy Scriptures, not 
only indicates to us to some degree, the na- 
ture and extent of our debt, but it points out 
a way whereby the debt for each of us may 
be cancelled, and we received into full accep- 
tance with Him. Thus it bears within itself 
the evidence that it emanated from a benevo- 
lent and all-wise Being, in that it found man 
in heathen darkness, crying for the light, 
but unable to elevate himself, bound down by 
chains of sin and ignorance with no hope of 
escape; and brought to him a knowledge of 
his condition, and made known to him a 
means of escape. The light came to him, the 
truth flashed upon him, that “the just shall 
live by faith.” It elevated him as only the 
truth can elevate. Thus the revelation came 
to make a pathway of light, where*before was 
only darkness and gloom. 

(To be concluded.) 


————__ ~~ ee-— . —-—_ 


Ir you are going to serye God you must 
advance. You cannot live on your past ex- 
rience; you must have fresh manna from 
eaven every day. Dr. Bonar, of Glasgow, 
some time ago was speaking about growing 
in grace, and he said those seventy disciples 
whom Christ sent out were a good deal nearer 
the Master than the multitude; if not, He 
would not have sent them out. But the 
seventy were not so near as the twelve; and 
the twelve were not so near as the three; and 
the three were not so near as the one who had 
his head on the bosom of the loving Master, 
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and heard the beating of his heart. Let us 
seek to be like the beloved disciple who knew 
so much of the mind of Christ.—D. L. Moody, 
For Friends Review, 
GENESIS. 


The word Genesis is derived from a very 
early root, Gen, which is found in a more or 
less modified form in nearly all languages, 
It is not always safe to infer a common ori- 
gin from resemblances of sound and meaning, 
but when those resemblances are traceable in 
words which express simple and universal 
ideas, such a presumptivn is better grounded 
than when they accompany vague or mere 
abstract conceptions. 

. The natural tendency to seek for beginnings, 
which every one may trace in the workings 
of his own mind, and of which abundant 
evidence is found in all religious, as well as 
in all scientific records, gives such univer- 
sality to the genetic idea as to make the ver- 
bal resemblance a very important one. 

By the well-known laws which govern 
changes in speech, the g sound may be easily 
modified, either into the softer j or the harder 
k. We accordingly find the Chinese jin, kin, 
kung, the Sanscrit jan, the Greek and Latin 
gen, gin, the Teutonic oan, ken, ku, kon, kun, 
used to represent beginnings, generations, 
power, production, knowledge (as the only 
possible source of all true production), and 
other kindred ideas. Carlyle happily trans- 
lated Bacon’s aphorism, “ fears is pow- 
er” into “ kenning is canning,” and he showed 
that the “king” is merely the “cyning,” 
“cunning,” Te or able man. The 
curious nickname of John Chinaman may 
very naturally have sprung from the com- 
mon custom, particularly among the poor 
classes of Chinese, of addressing each other 
as jin or jan, meaning “man,” or as a good 
Milesian would say, “jantleman.” 

Among the numerous derivations from this 
archaic root in our own language, the follow- 
ing may serve to illustrate a few of the many 
shadings and gradual changes of meaning :— 
Can, canny ; con, conny; cun, cunning; gan, 
gender, genealogy, general, generate, gener- 
ous, genetic, = genius, genii (Arabic 
djinn), genteel, gentile, gentle, genuine, gin, 
begin, engine, gynarchy, gnomon, gnostic, ig- 
nore; ken, kin, kind, king, knave, knee, 
knight, know. 

Such etymological affiliations are not 
merely curious. They serve to show some of 
the earliest, and consequently least perverted 
associations of thought, and therefore often 
embody valuable philosophical meanings. It 
would be well if all scientific investigators 
paid more continual heed to the maxim above 
quoted. If they would learn and remember 
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— 
that knowledge is not only power, but that it | 


is also the source of all power; that our in- | 
quiries into causes, whether secondary, effi- | 
cient, or final, never reach a satisfactory | 
conclusion until we discover an intelligent | 
plan, or the command of a conscious will; | 
that law has no authority or efficiency in| 
itself, and can have no existence without a 
lawgiver; that the recognition of the su- 
premacy of knowledge requires either the | 
arrogant assumption that man is supreme, or) 
the reverent acceptance of the fundamental | 
truth that there is a Supreme Wisdom, of | 
which all our boasted knowledge is but a 
feeble image ; there would be little reason to | 
complain of any real or fancied conflict 
between science and religion. 

The Mosaic book of Genesis begins in the | 
original Hebrew, with the word “ Bereshith,” | 
which is compounded of the preposition “‘ be,” 
in, and the noun “ resh,” head, chief. The) 
affinity of the Hebrew, Arabic and other | 
Shemitic languages, with the Latin, German | 
and other Japhetic or Aryan languages is still | 
a mooted question. The association of the | 
head, as the seat of immediate mental ac- | 
tion, with the results of controlling intelli- 
gent activity, is quite as natural and quite as | 
striking as the one between can and ken. The 
importance of the association is increased by 
the fact that kindred radical consonants are. 
found in the Hebrew resh; in Egyptian, ra, | 
reh, rt; in Sanserit, raj, rajah; in Greek, 
orego, arche ; in Latin, rez, rego, reor, ratio ; 
in English, race, ray, regal, real, rational ; 
showing a very general appreciation among 
the earliest users of speech, of Plato’s funda- 
mental doctrine that the idea must always 
and necessarily precede the manifestation or 
the phenomenon. This appreciation is also | 
shown in the universal disposition of igno- 
rant persons and barbarous nations to personify 
nature end all natural activities :— 


"Lo, the r Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind.” 


Hence, as Comte says, the first stage of phil- 


osophical thought is theological, referring all 
beginnings to the direct intervention of one 





or more superhuman and supernatural intel- 
ligent beings. »The great error of many of 
Comte’s followers (for it can hardly be 
charged against Comte himself) rests in 
thinking that any sound philosophical sys- 
tem can safely reject the corner-stone on 
which it is built; that science, which starts 
from the axiom that the universe is governed 
by an All-wise and Almighty Ruler, can | 
only become “ positive” by rejecting the fun- 
damental axiom, as the figment of igno- 
rance, Wiser was he who wrote, under “ the | 
inspiration of the Almighty,” “ In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.”’ 
P. E. C. 


| terrible. 





VISIT OF STANLEY PUMPHREY AND 
ENOCH HOAG TO THE INDIAN TERRE 
TORY. 


(Continued from page 263.) 


Eleventh mo. 7th.—John D. Miles ex- 
plained their system of giving out rations, 


}and furnished copies of the tickets used to 


protect the Agent from any imposition. He 
does not think that the presence of the mili- 
tary post has been any disadvantage to the 


| Agency, but this is due to the good care 
ta 


en by the commanding officer, Col. Mint- 
zer, who is very particular not to let the In- 


\dians visit their camp, nor the soldiers the 


Indian camps. With another officer the 
case might be wholly different. 

There was an independence of character 
about the Cheyennes that makes them a more 


\satisfactory people to work amongst than 


many. Indians generally are great beggars, 
but the Cheyennes are not. When a short 
time ago the Agent proposed that they 
should earn themselves some wagons and 
ploughs by carrying their own supplies from 
the railroad station, they mal into the 
project heartily. Some of the government 
officials to whom the plan was submitted ap- 
proved it, but the contract for carrying 
freight was finally let the old way, greatly to 
the disappointment of the Indians.* 

They have not been able to get implemeats 
to till the soil, and the government rations 
being insufficient and irregularly delivered, 
it has been absolutely necessary to let them 
go on the chase or they would have starved. 
With regard to the meat diet furnished, there 
is another reason beside its being what they 
are used to, and that is that it is the cheap- 
est food. Beef is bought for them at two 
cents a pound, live weight, and after deduct- 
ing tare for offal, bones and hide, it does not 
cost more than four cents per pound. J. D. 
M. showed us a few Indian curiosities, amon 
them a war bonnet. This consists of a band 
of red cloth worn around the head with 
eagle’s feathers starting up from it, and a 
train of red cloth about seven feet long at- 
tached to it, and similarly adorned. A band 
of warriors with faces painted, mounted on 
horses, and with these appendages stream- 
ing in the wind, must look imposing and 
These war bonnets are very costly, 
and are valued at a dollar a teather. J. 
D. Miles had also a shield, round in 
shape, which, being made of the toughest 
buffalo hide, would turn an arrow. The in- 
ner rim was decorated with locks of human 
hair, each enclosing a scalp taken, so that 
the former owner of this shield had probably 


* The Indian office had no discretion in the matter, the 
contract system being according to existing law. 
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been guilty of the blood of twenty or thirty 
of his fellows. 

All these tribes have different languages 
and cannot understand each other. But they 
have a common language of signs by which 
they communicate, and they may be seen 
talxing silently with their hands by the hour. 
Their young interpreter after officiating in 
this way for an hour, complained that his 
arms were tired. 


JOURNEY TO SAC AND FOX AGENCY. 


The Friends left the Cheyenne Agency on | 


the mornivg of Eleventh mo. 8, 1876, sorry 
to part so soon from such energetic and suc- 
cessful workers. They bad a ride of eighty 
miles before them, and as it could not be 
made in one day took appliances for camp- 
ing out, having one of the Friends from the 
Wichita Agency for driver and a colored 
man for a guide. 

Eighteen miles on their way they crossea 
the North Fork of the Canadian River. Di- 
rectly after doing so their guide took the | 
wrorg turn, and it was near four miles be-| 
fore they struck the track again. During) 
this time they were driving over a pathless 
prairie, and had to make a fresh road for 
themselves across the river, cutting down one 
or two trees in doing so. They did not see a 
house or a man all day, and the only evi- 
dences that they were in an inhabited country 
were a few cattle that they saw grazing in a 
rich hollow near the river. Much of the} 
land they passed through seemed good, and 
a desirable location from the proximity of 
wood and water. As night drew on they | 
grew rather solicitous about a resting place. | 
They wanted water for the mules and trees 
as shelter for themselves. The farther they | 
drove, the less prospect there seemed for! 
either. There was open prairie around them, | 
no timber, and the distant line of wood that 
marked the course of the river seemed getting | 
farther away. It was now so dark that they | 
lost sight of this wood, and travelling farther 
was not very safe, for in descending into the 
deep gullies which traverse the prairies every- 
where, the conveyance might be easily over- | 
turned. They reached such a gully, and 
see to consider what was best to be done. 

he guide went on a tour of inspection, and 
soon returned with the welcome news that 
they were close to the river, and he had 
found a good place for camping. They 
groped their way down a steep bank and 
ound a level place well sheltered by trees. 
Here a fire was soon built, coffee boiled, and 
— aaa their supper. They then sat 
and talked for a couple of hours, their guide 
Amos telling stories of the habits of the ani- 
mals of the district. The 34th Psalm was 
recited and Addison’s traveller's hymn 
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of gratitude; then on buffalo robes and 
blankets, with overcoats for pillows, they lay 
down for rest. 


Eleventh mo. 9.—They rose at day-break, 


had breakfast and started through another 
lonely section of country. Until 1 p. ». 
they kept on without seeing any trace of oo 
cupation of the country, when they reached 
the Shawnee Reservation, and for the re 
maining ten or twelve miles there were fre- 
quent farms, herds of cattle and well-fenced 
' fields, 


ABSENTEE SHAWNEES. 


They dined at the house of John Deer, a 
Shawnee, who has a good farm, and although 
he has been unfortunate with his cattle and 
has lost fifty, he still has one hundred left. 
They found him busily at work upon his 
farm buildings. He had with his own hands 
put up a strong log dwelling, but had not 
yet all the improvement he wanted ; for, as 


| he said, it is not easy to build houses and do 


all the work of the farm besides. These Ab- 
sentee Shawnees and the bordering tribe of 
Pottawatomies are entirely self-supporting, 
and have shown considerable energy. To 
the importance of education and religion 
they are not equally open. The Shawnees 
have no provision for public worship, and the 
school is small and composed a! most entirely of 
little children. The government is about to 
enlarge the school-house, and expect to be 
able to fill it with boarders. A young man 
named Williams looks after the farm set 
aside by the Shawnees for the use of the 
school. His wife is matron and her sister 
teacher. They have about twenty pupils,who 
considering their age and the time they have 


| been under care, have made fair progress in 


several branches. The children were not 
bashful as Indian children usually are, and 
gathered closely around while looking at 
pictures with the Friends. It was a cause of 
regret that they seemed most backward in re- 
ligious knowledge. Nearly half of the Shaw- 
nees have become dissatisfied and have moved 
twelve or fifteen miles away, where they live 
in their old temporary teuts, and in other 
respects are not doing so well as the others. 


(To be continued.) 


-_- 


Tus suggestive and unquestionably truth- 
ful announcement to theatre-goers, now ap- 
pears on the street bulletin-boards of Phila- 
delphia: “* Arch Street Theatre. Led Astray 
Every Night this Week.”—S, S. Times. 

Tue Christian Chinamen in San Francisco, 
Cal., are doing more Christian work, and 

ying more money for Christian purposes, 
in proportion to their numbers and ability, 
than any other class of Christians. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 


(Continued from page 267. 


In a quiet nook in the Main Building and 
in the rear of the section assigned to the Mi- 
kado’s Empire, rather by chance than inten- 
tion, one found its educational display. But 
that Japan is very earnest in the matter of 
education, a hasty inspection quickly showed. 
Here on a long table, were oan of hy-| 
draulic presses, air pumps and steam engines. 
Here, too, were mathematical instruments, 
terrestrial globes, and apparatus illustrating 
Astronomy, all stamped with the strange 
characters that at once determined their 
make. On the walls were botanical charts, 
pictures of school interiors and exteriors, with 
water color drawings of old time methods of 
school instruction in elaborate contrast with 
the methods of the day. 

A general feature pervading many of our | 
own State exhibits, was the representation of 
“the old school-house,” in comparison with | 
the new, a feature followed by Japan in vari- 
ous photographs, as also in pictures illustra- 
tive of the old way of teaching, in one of 
which a row of anil were seated on one side 
of a table, while on the other were three se- 
vere looking teachers each armed with a 
sword. In modern Japanese schools, the 
black-board seems from various drawings to 
occupy &@ prominent place; and the “educa- 
tion of the sexes,” as a problem, is solved in 
their own fashion, both boys and girls being 
noticeable in Primary and Secondary schools; 
together in the former, and in separate por- 
tions of the room in the latter, while in High 
Schools they are entirely apart, in their re- 
spective buildings. 

_ The exhibit of pupils’ work written in Eng- 
lish and veritable Japanese, was pastionlasty 
interesting. Here were examination papers 
from various school grades, from Junior Law 

and Science classes from the Imperial Uni- 

versity of Tokio; papers on Greek History, 

Physics, Geology, English Literature, Geom- 

etry, English History, etc., with an English 

and Japanese dictionary from Yokohama. 

The school compositions familiar in Japan as 

everywhere else, did not escepe notice, and on 

the old hackneyed subjects, viz., “The Auto- 

biography of a Sword,” biographical sketches | 
of prominent men, etc., etc. 

From the various drawings, charts, and 

diagrams, illustrating the routine work of 
school life; from the abundance of official | 
documents written in the language of the| 
country, the general display of text books | 
wed in the Empire and such apparatus as 
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orient. Surely the young blood of the busy 
West creeps to its cradle land again, and in 
her promise of new life, Japan may repeat the 
cycles of culture and time. 

Whatever criticism may have been passed 
on European educational exhibits, the inter- 
national courtesy that brought to us the 
model school-houses of Sweden and Belgium, 
certainly will not fail of appreciation. 

It may be questioned whether for the grade 
of schools they were designed to represent, 
anything so complete and rational of this 
kind exists in this country. In many ways 
the Belgium Primary School Building in its 
equipment united the highest combination of 
what is known as to the theory and practice 
of teaching. It was a lesson to the nation. 
Stuart Mill says somewhere in substance, 
that “ Improvement consists in bringing our 
opinions into nearer agreement with facts, 
and that we are not likely to do this while 
we look at facts only through glasses colored 
by these very opinions.”’ We must change 
the point of view. This the little country of 
Belgium enables us to do. Education in 
these modern days is largely an operative 
process, and school-room appliances are so 
many instruments for the attainment of possi- 
ble results. The apparatus of the Primary 
School in question pre-supposes a high order 
of teaching ability, an unusual knowledge of 
school psychology, and a truly wonderful 
progress on the part of the pupils ere they 
pass to the succeeding grade. Every natural 
avenue of knowledge to the pupil—hand, eye 
and ear, is carefully utilized. 

In this house were a gymnasium with 
weights, bells, horizontal and vaulting bars, 
and sprivg-boards; a lavatory of most inge- 
nious contrivance, and a school-1oom admira- 
bly arranged for light and shade, heated and 
ventilated by a mechanism which changed 
the air in the entire building every half hour. 
Such an arrangement should commend itself 
to all school authorities. 

Evidently from the wealth of apparatus 
and school appliances the child in Belgium is 
the famous marble block of Addison, from 
which as in sculpture, all human possibilities 
can be educed. Here were the abacus,perpetu- 
ally occurring in all Europeanschools of this 
grade with its movable buttons on iron wires ; 
charts for instruction in various scientific, 
subjects, —Physiology, Botany, Mathematics, 
etc.—neatly suspended on the walls, ready for 
the teacher and the ever observant eyes of 
the pupils; here, specimens of native wood, 
flowers, insects and birds, bottles of cereals 
and cabinets of minerals. At hand, too, for 
the little people were the weighing apparatus 
for actual experiment, and close beside for 


are found before us every day, it hardly | the teacher a “Cabinet Physique” in which 
seemed as if one were in the presence of the| were noted ample appliances for illustrating 
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the subjects of Heat, Electricity, Hydraulics, 
Light, etc. Half of the model equipments of 
this model school-building— its ingenious 
desks with their writing stands, permanent 
slates and cushions for working lace, cannot 
be enumerated. 

The same awakening to the importance of 
Primary School work which is beginning to 
dawn upon us, in our Public School system, 
had already broken over Holland and Bel- 
gium in 1811, when M. Cuvier, appointed by 
the University of France for the purpose, 
from personal inspection reported these Pri- 
mary Schools “as beyond all praise.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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Church discipline must take cognizance 
of many things in moral conduct not regu- 
lated by civil law. There is often a failure 
clearly to make this distinction in consider- 
ing the subjects of marriage, uprightness in 
dealing, non-participation in war, avoidance 
of going to law with fellow-members, and 
other points, which not only are laid down 
in Scripture, but are parts of those special 
views of doctrive and right practice which 
constitute the ground of our forming a dis- 
tinct religious society. 

As to marriage there is very justly a super- 
vision by the church that the demands of 
Christian prudence be observed before it be 
entered on, and that its mode of solemniza- 
tion shall accord with the fundamental 
views of the Society regarding the call, 
nature, and functions of the Christian min- 
istry, which absolutely forbid receiving a 
quid pro quo, so much money for so much 
work, a principle which is evaded by accept- 
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Christ,” and is to bring all his deeds to the 
light, “that it may be made perfectly mani- 
fest that they are wrought in God.” 

The care of the poor was the first business 
concern of the primitive church, and one of 
the first subjects for attention in the business 
meetings of the Society of Friends. The 
principle of love exemplified by our Saviour 
leads to a tender care for the members of the 
household of faith. The duty of contributing 
for this and other ubjects agreed upon by the 
church when waiting upon Christ for the 
guidance of His Spirit, should not be lightly 
set aside by any of the members, although 
each must judge of bis ability to give. The 
care of the children of the poor or orphans 
has a peculiar claim upon the church, they 
being spoken of throughout the Bible as 
objects of compassion. 

The great end of church union is mutual 
help in perfecting the members in holiness, 
and in worshiping and serving God con- 
jointly. Hence the labor of the church is 
first to bring people to Christ and His right- 


‘eousness, and then to help all by mutual 








oversight in love, to live at peace with each 
other, to keep out or remove all strife, and to 
preserve all from everything contrary to the 
precepts of Christ. Moreover, a church 
agreeing upon certain general views of doc- 
trine and practice does rightly extend care 
over its members in order that they shall 
conform to those principles and duties. It is 
no imposition upon conscience to say that 
such are the common grounds of agreement 
among us, and to labor to bring all toa 
proper degree of conformity to them. 

Just as law not only deters from crime by 
the punishment of it, but also teaches the 
community what is right, and thus elevates 
the tone of public morals, so church advices 
and regulations teach the members, and lead 


ing presents definitely given, and at tend to a higher appreciation of the obli- 


usually expected, for the performance of 


such a service. 


Justice in payment of debts is not to be | conduct are laid down in Scripture. 





gation of certain practices. 
Doubtless all the principles of Christian 
Church 


measured by civil law alone. God “desires | discipline need not re-enact these, since they 
truth’ in the inward parts;” a true upright-|are tacitly understood as included in it 
ness in His sight, so that the conduct of| Rather it should apply them to the present 
those who are His followers as dear children, | necessity of the times and circumstances of 
shall bear the scrutiny of His all-searching|the members. Rules may thus be of the 
eye. 





The believer “is under the law to|strongest obligation at one time, and after 
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wards the necessity for them disappear. 
This was the case with three of the pro 
hibitions agreed upon at the first conference 
of the church at Jerusalem, but the need of 
the fourth remaining, it is as binding now as 
ever. At that time it could be said of all 
the rules that they were “ necessary things,” 
and laid down by the authority of the Holy 
Ghost. Recently slavery has passed away, 
and former rules of discipline about it may 
he rescinded,—and so it occurs with other 
things. Hence revision of discipline is 
proper, but great care is required that rules 
are not abrogated while the need for them 
still exists. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
discipline is essential not to the being, but to 
the well-being of the church. It is to be 
used so as to help and not to hinder that well 
being. Discipline is made for the church, 
and not the church for it. 

Thus exercised in the love, name, and 
power of the Lord Jesus, its preserving in- 
fluence will be great, and the exclusion of 
any from membership, when finally necessary. 


will be in accordance with His wisdom and | 


will. Not laxity of discipline, but earnest 
labor to bring all to obey Christ indeed, and 
to walk in accord with the doctrines of 
spiritual Christianity, is the need of our day. 


DIED. 


HOWLAND.—In East Greenwich, R. I., on the 
27th of Fifth month, 1876, Deborah G. Howland, in 
the 81st year of her age; an esteemed member and 
elder in Greenwich Monthly Meeting. She endured a 
long and distressing illness with Christian fortitude, 
retaining her mental faculties to a remarkable degree, 
and departed this life with a blessed hope of re-union 
with the loved ones gone before. 

BARNEY.—At Nantucket, Mass., Third mo. 
25th, 1876, Sally Mitchell, wife of Matthew Barney, 
and daughter of the late Wm. Mitchell, aged 60 years; 
a member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, and 
Nantucket Particular Meeting. With a clear and in 
tellectual mind, a kind, loving and generous nature, 
and firm Christian faith and principle, she was the joy 
and sunshine of her home. Though suffering, as she 
did many years, from physical weakness, she was a 


kind and ready sympathizer with the sick and dis- | 
The | 


tressed, aiding and counselling where she could, 

two years of her life she suffered much, patiently 
bearing all. Strong in faith and trust in the sure mer- 
cies of a Saviour’s love, we believe she has entered 
into that rest prepared for the redeemed of earth. 


OVERMAN.—On Tenth month 27th, 1875, Mary | 


Overman, aged nearly 92 years; a member and elder 
of Blue River Monthly Meeting, Salem, Indiana. In 


her earlier life she was very efficient in helping to es- | 
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| tablish and attend meetings in different parts of the 
| then thinly settled neighborhoods of Friends, and in 
accompanying ministers and other friends travelling in 
| the service of truth, often under disadvantages pecu- 
| liar to a newly settled and but little improved part of 
the country. Her relatives and friends have the con- 
| soling evidence that her long and useful life closed in 
the triumph of living faith ; that she has been gathered 
as a shock of corn fully ripe, and that her purified 
spirit has been admitted into one of the many man- 
| sions prepared for the righteous. 
| _LINDLEY.—On the 30th of Fourth month, 1876, 
) William Lindley, in the 8oth year of his age; an es- 
jteemed member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Salem, Indiana. This dear friend manifested a deep 
interest in the prosperity of our religious Society, often 
imparting much gocd advice to his family and friends. 
He bore his protracted illness with patience, expressed 
his resignation to the will of his Divine Master, say- 
| ing, “I have endeavored in my sphere to do my duty, 
| yet I have nothing to depend upon but the merit and 
mercies of my crucified and risen Lord.” 
SWIFT.—At Millbrook, N. Y., Ninth month 7tb, 
1876, Esther L., wife of Nathan G. Swift; an ese 
tcemed member and elder of Nine Partners Monthly 
Meeting. From early life she manifested her love for 
her Redeemer and her interest in the upbuilding of 
His cause, and by her daily consistency, practically 
illustrated the truths which were so dear to her heart. 
| Being possessed of a sound mind and discriminating 
judgment, sanctified by grace, she was a valued mem- 
ber of the Church militant, one who lovingly and 
prayerfully sought to promote its every interest and 
magnify the name of its great Head. During her ill- 
ness, which was short, she was daily comforted by 
some of the Lord’s precious promises. “In the night 
His song was with her, and her prayer unto the God 
of her life.” As the close drew near she watched for 
| the coming of her Lord with rejoicing, expressing her 
confidence in His mercy, and her longing to enter into 
His glorious rest. 
CLIBBORN—Eleventh month, 23d, at Aberdelzhy, 
near Lisburn, Ireland, Ruth, widow of the late Fred- 
eric Clibborn, aged sixty-two years. 


| 
| 
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On Sixth-day, 29th of Twelfth month, 1876, at 10% 
o’clock, A. M., a series of meetings will commence in 


Friends’ new meeting-house, Ridge Street, Glens 
Falls, Warren Co., N. Y. 
On behalf of Committee, 
Cuas. R. Eppy. 
otis biséls 

A General Meeting is appointed to be held at Green- 
wood, nine miles north-east of Des Moines, in Polk 
Co., Iowa, commencing Seventh-day evening, First 
month 6th, 1877. The Committee to meet one hour 
earlier. Greenwood Monthly Meeting is held the 
same day at 11 o'clock. 

Those coming by railroad will stop at Ankony 
Station, on the narrow gauge railroad running north 
from Des Moines. Conveyances will be at the station. 
A general invitation is extended, particularly to minis- 
ters who feel drawn that way. The meeting is in the 
limits of Ackworth Quarterly Meeting. 

On behalf of Committee, 
BENJAMIN G. NEVILL, Clerk. 


> 

A Meeting is appointed by Western Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on General Meetings at Friend’s meeting- 
house, three miles north of Greenup, Lll., (which is 
west of Marshall, on Vandalia R. R.) commencing at 
11 A. M., on Fourth-day, the 27th of Twelfth month, 
6. By direction of Committee, 

Wo. L. Pyie, Clerk. 
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A General Meeting is appointed to be held at West preach “ what they believe to be the doctrine 


Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa, on Burlington, C. R. & North- i "” 
ern R. R., commencing at 2 P. M., on Sixth-day, the efthe Priact of Pate. 
29th of Twelfth month, 1876, immediately following 


He adds, *‘ I would 
ask all the ministers of all religious churches 


the Yearly Meeting Bible-school Conference which | —-OD this point there can be po difference be- 


meets at same place on the 27th inst. - 


Also one to be held at Smyrna, in the S. E. corner| and chapel ; all these teachers and 
of Clark Co., lowa, commencing at 11 o’clock A. M., 


on Seventh-day, the 2oth of First month, 1877. 
Committee to meet one hour earlier. Those coming b 


R. R. will stop at Woodbury on the B. & M. R. R. and 


tween Church and Dissent, between church 
reachers 
| profess to be the servants of the Most High 
| God and the teachers of the doctrines of His 
Divine Son—I would ask them, ‘ What have 


by addressing W. E. Stanley or Alvin Coppeck, Smyr-| you 40,000 or 50,000 men, with your vast in- 
na, will be met at depot. A general invitation is| fluence, been doing with this great question 


extended to both meetings. 
On behalf of Committee, 


B. G. NEviLi, Clerk. 


| during all the years you have ministered and 
called yourselves ministers of the Priace of 
| Peace.’ 


I would not confine my appeal to 
ees them only, but the devout men there are con- 
"| nected with every church and every chapel, 
JOHN BRIGHT ON THE FOLLY OF WAR.| who surround the minister, who uphold his 
—- | hand, who do in many things his bidding, and 
Two speeches have been made recently by | join him heartily and conscientiously in his 
John Bright, one at Llandudno, and the work, I would ask, What are they doing? 
other at Birmingham, on the failure of many| Why is it that there has never been a combi- 
past wars of Great Britain to secure the ends nation of all the religious and Christian 
proposed, and against entering upon a war, teachers of the country with a view to teach 
with any European power about the Turkish | the people what is true and what is Christian 
question. In the first of these he showed on this great question? I believe it lies with- 
that Great Britain spends $250,000,000 an- in the power of the churches to do far more 
nually—one half to pay the interest on the| than even statesmen can do in regard to this 
cost of former wars, the other to maintain an! question. I believe they might so bring this 
army and navy. That the war with the! question home to the hearts and consciences 
American Colonies cost $500,000,000 and of the Christian and good men and women of 
many lives, while every one now regards it| their congregations that a great combination 
asa mistake. The war with the Republic of| of public opinion might be created which 
France and Napoleon cost probably $5,000,-) would wholly change the aspect of this ques- 
000,000, and yet now everybody condemns| tion in this country and before the world, 
it as unnecessary. He goes on to say, “Well,| and would bring to the minds of statesmen 
we condemned the American war, a few years! that they are not the rulers of the cities of 
after it was over—I mean our forefathers did| Greece or the marauding hordes of ancient 
—and our fathers condemned the French| Rome, but they are, and they ought to be, 
war not long after it was over; and since then | the Christian rulers of a Christian people.” 
we have had another war of great magnitude, 
but not of very long continuance—which gen- oe 
erally goes by the name of the Crimean war. ee ee 
“I think every single man who knows, ‘THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS HAS NOTH- 
anything about it would admit that we gained | ING ATTRACTING.” 
absolutely nothing but discredit and loss, and | aren 
loss of life and increased debt, from the) The above remark is so often made at the 
struggle which this country carried on with| present day, that a word in relation to it may 
Russia twenty-two years ago.” And yet he| not be out of place in Friends’ Review. | 
says that the historian Kinglake concludes| have often been led, on hearing it, to inquire 
that the Crimean war cost one million lives. | seriously with myself, what was there in the 
He believes that the Emperor of Russia does | Society at any previous period more attract: 
not desire to plunge into war, and deprecates| ing than at the present day? 
such action on the part of England as should, Gorge Fox says, ‘“‘Now when the Lord 
involve a struggle useless and in the highest | God and His Son Jesus Christ sent me forth 
degree unwi ‘into the world, to preach His everlasting 
He says, “I think we ought to begin to| Gospel and Kingdom, I was glad that I was 
ask ourselves how it is that Christian nations| commanded to turn people to that inward 
—that this Christian nation should be in-| light, Spirit, and grace, by which all might 
volved in so many wars.” He points out the| know their salvation, and their way to God; 
peaceful nature of Christianity as shown in| even that Divine Spirit, which would lead 
the manner in which the birth of Christ was| them into all truth, and which I infallibly 
heralded, and assumes that there are 40,-| knew would never deceive any.” 
000 ministers in Great Britain, who a * * * * * 
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“I was to bring people off from Jewish 
ceremonies, and from heathenish fables, and 
from men’s inventions and worldly doctrines, 
by which they blew the people about this way 
and the other way, from sect to sect; and 
from all their beggarly rudiments, with their 
schools and colleges for making ministers of| 
Christ, who are indeed ministers of their 
own making, but not of Christ’s; and from 
all their images and crosses, and sprinkling | 
of infants, with all their holy days (so called) 
and all their vain traditions, which they had 
instituted since the Apostles’ days, which the 
Lord’s power was against: in the dread au-| 
thority of which, I was moved to declare| 
against them all, and against all that preach- 
ed and not freely, as being such as had not | 
received freely from Christ.” . What 
was there any more attractive then in the So- | 
ciety of Friends than at the present day, or| 
at any intermediate period? We are told that | 
things have changed since George Fox was) 
on the stage of action. 

In what respect has there been any mate- 
rial change? Is not man the same lost sinner 
that he was two hundred years ago, requiring 
the same regenerating power to bring him into 
the kingdom of God as then? Has his nature 
changed ? The habits of people now may dif. 
fer widely from the practices of former ages, 
but it does not follow that they are any nearer | 
the dictates of “truth.” Is it not evident to 
any careful observer of the times in which we 
live, that the church and the world have too 
much united in a loving embrace, that the 
“Sanctuary” and the “Stage” are coming | 
into closer proximity every day? What will | 
be the result of this? Will the standard of the | 
cross be raiséd higher in consequence of it, or | 
will it be trailed in the dust? Are the multi- | 
plied “images and crosses,” and paintings, | 
and “sprinkling of infants,” in the churches | 
at the present day, with the “holy days”| 
and “ vain traditions,” more fruitful than for- | 
merly in extending Christ’s kingdom in the 
earth, and increasing the number of humble | 
self denying followers of the Lord Jesus? I 
would not for a moment presume to sit in the | 
judgment seat; but we have an infallible test 
es us, which if applied, settles the question 

yond all controversy; “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Have we reason to believe those who in- | 
dulge in, and are influenced only by the “ at- 
tractions” of the various churches at the) 
present time are any more spiritual in conse- 
quence of it? Do their fruits point to any | 
such results, can they testify as did the Apos- | 
tle Paul that “the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law 
of sin and death?” “For they that are after 
the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit the things of 
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the Spirit.” “For to be carnally minded is 
death; but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace.” 

Do such give any stronger evidence of 
being “followers of God as dear children ” 
in consequence of these things? The Apostle 
advised the Ephesians to “ walk circumspect- 
ly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil.” 

“ Wherefore be ye not unwise, but under- 
standing what the will of the Lord is.” The 


|attraction in the earlier times of the So- 
| ciety was the love of God shed abroad in the 


heart, the sensible presence of the dear Re- 
deemer lifting their hearts above the world 
and its allurements. Alas! the church “ at- 
tractions”’ of to-day, are they not mainly of 
the world, making the place professedly the 
house of prayer, too much one with places of 
amusements and entertainments of a ques- 
tionable character for such as have “ put off 
the old man with his deeds, and have put on 


the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 


after the image of Him that created him.” 
We are told also “the age demands these 
things.” Suppose it does, are we as Christians 
under any obligation to comply with the re- 
quest? The world was always exacting, and 
all these things are of the world, they are not 
of God. “If ye were of the world the world 
would love his own; but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world bateth you.” It 
was because G. Fox and his contemporaries 
were in a great measure redeemed from the 
world that they were persecuted by the world. 
Had they been willing to associate with other 
professors in the “ attractions” offered at their 
meeting-houses, persecution would not have 
esebel their course at every step. What 
greater attraction can there be for a seeker 
after the way of life and salvation than the 
company of God’s redeemed children, who, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
have Sona brought out from the bondage of 
sin into the glorious liberty of the sons of 


|God; with those who know by living experi- 


ence their feet to be taken from the mire and 


| the clay, and established upon that immova- 


ble rock Christ Jesus; whose names are writ- 
ten in heaven. 

There is a fellowship, a communion with 
such that no outward attractions can aug- 


'ment; it is above and beyond all these, which 


the world does not comprehend, neither can 
it, for it is spiritually discerned. Sad indeed 
will be the day for the true lover of the Soci- 
ety of Friends when the only adhesive ele- 
ment sufficient to hold it together shall be the 
attractions offered in other churches, now 
spoken of so frequently by those who are not 
satisfied with the spiritual nature of our 
worship. Toadopt these would be equivalent 
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to writing its obituary, for whenever it does 
occur the Society will no longer be “ the So- 
ciety of Friends,” but a society to be called 
by another name. Mauch stress is laid upon 
the present advanced state of the world; all 
which is freely conceded ; but all none is 
not improvement, neither is all knowledge 
necessarily wisdom. 

“The Lord giveth wisdom: out of His 
mouth cometh knowledge and understanding.” 

“He layeth up sound wisdom for the right- 
eous; He is a buckler to them that walk up- 
rightly.” 

“ He keepeth the paths of judgment, and 
preserveth the way of His saints.” 

“Then shalt thou understand righteous- 
ness, and judgment, and equity; yea, every 
good path.” 

J. P. Boyce. 


Lynn, Eleventh mo., 22, 1876. 
= 


From the Leisure Hour. 


SCIENCE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


never failing source of pleasure, whose intel- 


lectual attainments command the respect of | : ; 5 dat 
weaving as a “draw-boy. This was all 
the schooling he ever enjoyed, and through- 


leading scientific men, and whose blameless 
life wins universal esteem, is, to say the least 
of it, rare. Very rarely indeed have such 
characteristics been found combined in those 
whose lot it has been to earn a precarious 
livelihood by hard and continuous manual 


labor. It cannot but be regarded as a very re- | 
markable thing that in one district of Eng-| 
land (the county of Lancashire) the early | 
part of the present century should have pro- | ‘Lin | ' : , 

and which, in a very important sense, made 


duced a considerable number of such men— 
men “ working at the loom, in the mechanie’s 
shop, or at the shoemaker’s bench twelve or 
fifteen hours aday, and who, in spite of social 
and educational disadvantages, in spite even 
of deep poverty,” yet contrived to find time 
and opportunity for prosecuting scientific 
studies with an enthusiasm, an .indomita- 
ble perseverance, and a success which won 
for them the respectful recognition, and in 
some cases made them the valued friends 


and correspondents, of such men as Dr. With- | ie ; 
‘at first was inclined to treat as a joke. On 


ering, Sir William Hooker, and Dr. Greville. 

The lives of these lowly heroes could not 
fail to be full of interest, and under the title 
of “ Where there’s a Will there’s a Way,” 
Mr. James Cash has produced a most instruc- 


tive collection of biographical sketches, | 
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The men, more particularly, though not 
exclusively, noticed in this little work were 
naturalists, to whom the world around them 
was a world of wonders. No person of in- 
telligence will find it difficult to understand 
the enthusiastic delight with which the 
flowers of the field and all the varied forms 
of insect life are capable of inspiring any 
one with the leisure and opportunity for 
closely observing and studying them; but 
the remarkable thing about these men was 


| that, with scarcely an exception, they 


carried on their observations, and systemati- 
cally studied their various departments of 
science, under circumstances which, with 


|many weaker mortals, would have appeared 
|absolutely prohibitory. 


As a characteristic specimen of the men 


| whose stories have been told by Mr. Cash, 
and many of whose names have been per- 


manently associated with natural science, 


| take the case of James Crowther, the son of 
'a poor laborer, born in a cellar in Deansgate, 
| Manchester, and the youngest of a family of 
To find a man who has within himself a| 


seven. At the age of six he appears to have 
been sent to school, where he continued till 
he was nine, and was then put to petticoat. 


out a long life of hard work as a weaver he 
never earned more than a pound a week ; and 
yet, while sticking manfully to his work, 
and never failing to bring home the whole of 
his regular earnings for the benefit of his 
wife and family, Crowther contrived to 
acquire a knowledge of the botany of his 
native county which was really profound, 


him the fellow-laborer of such men as Dr. 
Hull and Dr. Tomlinson. The way ia which 
he attracted the attention of another eminent 
botanist, Sir J. E. Smith, was very odd. 
Sir James was engaged in writing a book, 
the publication of which was delayed for 
want of information respecting certain moss 
es and lichens. He happened to mention 
this to a friend, and was recommended to 


'seek his information among some of the 


Manchester weavers, a suggestion which he 


finding that the advice was seriously given, 
however, he set out for Manchester, where, 
on his arrival, he singularly enough happened 
to hand over his portmanteau to Crowther, 
who, rather than deprive his family of 4 


which he sends forth as “a story of plain | nving of his ip ih ee was in the 

. . : abit of earning such trivial sums as were 
men plainly told, not only in the interest of | requisite for his hubby by taking o turn os8 
science, but also as an example to many | afte ahha hin "Rava wecee sa the Seat. 
whose tastes may lead them into similar | PY their way up ae i alas Sir ones ih 
aths.”’ * . i ies oe 
P quired of the man trudging along with his 
*** Where there’s a Will there’s a Way; or, Science in the 


J eman re- 
Cottage: anaccount of the Labor of Naturalists in Humble luggage whether he knew a gentlems 
Life.” By James Cash. Hardwicke. siding at Hullard Hall. 





“J do,” said Crowther ; “he’s a bit in my 
way.” 

“ What way is that?” 

“He’s fond of botany, and a collector of 
mosses and lichens,” was Crowther’s reply, 
no doubt very much to the astonishment of 
the great man, who soon discovered that his 
porter was fully qualified to impart all the 
information requisite for the completion of 
his book. It is gratifying to note that the 
poor man’s scientific attainments, and the 
great assistance he cheerfully rendered, were 
not permitted to go unrewarded. He re- 
ceived an entire shilling, with which to wish 
“success to botany”! 

The energy and perseverance by which 
this great knowledge was acquired, appear 
to have been distinguishing traits in all these 
humble devotees to science. ‘ No fatigue,” 
says their biographer, ‘‘ or even danger, ever 
daunted them. If a plant grew within 
twenty miles of home, of which they hap- 
pened not to possess specimens, specimens 
must be procured at all hazards. Ifa day 


could not be spared—and those men could | 


ill afford the loss of a -day’s wages—night 
must be devoted to the journey.” 


appears to have been a very common per- 
formance. Crowther would start sometimes 
in the morning sufficiently early to be on the 


ground he wished to explore by daybreak, 
and of course ran the risk of beinz regarded 


asa poacher. Many a mile did he run with 
gamekeepers at his heels, well knowing that, 
if caught and brought before the “ great un- 
paid,” his plea that he was merely botan- 


izing would be a very precarious one to de- | 


pend upon. He generally managed to escape, 


and would reach home in time to commence | 


his regular day’s work at the factory. 


Richard Buxton was another very remark- | 


able man, a native of the same part of the 
country. So poorly-born was he, and so 


pitiably was his education neglected, that at | 


the age of sixteen he could neither read nor 
write. Buxton, however, was not made of 
every day materials. So keenly did he feel 
his ignorance, that he got a spelling-book 


and a pronouncing dictionary, and by-and-by | 


was deep in the histories of ancient Greece 
and Rome. His taste for botany appears 
very early to have developed itself. When 
quite a child, he seems to have acquired an 
affectionate familiarity with the weeds and 
Wild flowers—the speedwells, the chick- 
Weeds, and the dandelions growing around 
his home; and later in life, after he had 
learned to read, this taste was further devel- 
oped by the circumstance of his happening 
to engage in the service of a man who was 
something of an amateur herbalist, and with 
Whom he would frequently ramble into the 
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A tramp | 
of fifteen or twenty miles after a day’s work | 
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country in search of plants, master and man 
often putting their heads together over some 
| unknown specimen. 
| It is curious to observe the remarkable in- 
| fluence which the Herbals of that day—the 
| Gerardes, the Parkinsons, the Meyricks, and 
the Culpeppers, those quaint old jumbles of 
| astrology, acute observation, common sense, 
}and science—seem to have exercised in crea- 
ting or fostering an interest in botanical 
science. Many of these Lancashire botanists 
| appear to have been originally inspired from 
this source, and for years one of them was 
Buxton’s only handbook in the prosecution 
| of studies which, aided by ‘“ acute powers of 
perception and untiring industry,” by-and-by 
entitled him, on the authority of Dr. Wood, 
| himself one of the first botanists of the day, 
to rank high among the naturalists of the age. 
Mr. Cash has given a brief sketch of the 
careers of several such men, all of them, or 
nearly all, not only commencing life as poor 
workingmen, but continuing to be poor work- 
ingmen to the end, and yet, for all that, fill- 
ing their lives with pleasures that the 
| wealthiest might envy. There is something 
very pleasant in the story of these hard- 
handed, labor-stained mechanics banding to- 
gether in little societies for the systematic 
study of the Creator’s works, and, whenever 
leisure could be found, going out together 
into the woods and hillsides, and scouring 
heath and stream for treasures which they 
would bring home with all the delight of a 
child who has gathered a bunch of flowers. 
‘“ Buxton,” says Mr. Rylands, speaking of a 
party of this kind, “was a character, and 
caused us much amusement. We couldn’t 
get him to the train, for looking at the good 
things he had gathered. As a last resource, 
| Dr. Wood threatened to throw his vasculum 
into the Bollen if he opened it again before 
we were in the train.” Here is another in- 
\cident showing the simple-hearted delight 
}and the enthusiasm with which these men 
engaged in such pursuits. Crowther and 
John Dewhurst, another of these lowly 
naturalists, were botanizing on the borders 
of Mere mere, when Crowther, by that time 
an old man, discovered “imosella aquatica, 
to him a new and very beautiful plant. So 
| delighted was he that he threw up his hat 
into the air, and went home in rapture to tell 
of his discovery. A friend of his—Hobson 
|.—however, was inclined to be incredulous, 
}and another expedition was planned for the 
purpose of pointing it out to him actually 
| growing on the banks uf the mere. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a fall of rain had so 
iswollen the lake that the spot on which 
Crowther had gathered the plant was three 
| feet under water, and the skeptical Hobson 
‘set about botanizing in the adjoining fields, 
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until he was startled by a plunge in the 
water, and was alarmed to find that his com- 
rade had disappeared. He rushed to the 
spot, where a moment after the indomitable 
old botanist appeared from under the water 
with the precious specimen in his grasp. 


To be concluded 


eo 


YOUNG DISCIPLES. 





BY JOHN ASHWORTH 





(Continued from page 270.) 

Talking with a Christian woman on the 
subject she said,— 

“T have good reason to believe in early 
conversion, for I was saved when seven 
years of age.” 

“ What, consciously saved?” I asked. 

“Yes, consciously and joyfully saved.” 

“Please tell me the particulars of your 
case.” 

“ Well, sir, when very young I had a feel- 
ing that God was always watching me; that 
He heard all I said, and knew my thoughts. 
I seemed to understand how He came down 
from heaven to teach us good things, and 
appeared like a man, and was called Jesus 
Christ ; how He was crucified, and went back 
to heaven, showing us the way, and sending 
good men to tell everybody how He loved 
them, and how He wished us all to be good, 
and follow Him, and live with Him in 
heaven for ever. I had heard my mother 
tell how she was once very sorry because she 
had done and said and thought many things 
wrong, and how earnestly she prayed to God 
for pardon, and how she felt He had par- 
doned her and made her happy. Oh, how I 
longed to feel that He had pardoned me too. 
One evening my father had got his hat and 
overcoat on, and was going out to the church 
meeting. I put on my bonnet and little 
cloak, saying,— 

“ Father, I will go with you to meeting to- 
night, if you let me.” 

“Tt is dark, and wet, and stormy, my 
child. You had better remain in-doors; you 
shall go with me next week, if it be a fine 
evening.’ 

“TI put back my little cloak and bonnet 
without a word, sat down at the fireside, and 
when father was gone I began to weep. My 
mother was washing, and up to the elbows in 
soap suds. Looking at me she said,— 

“* Elizabeth, what is the matter with you? 
If the night had been fit for you to go out 
father would have taken you.’ 

“* Mother, I think if I went to the meeting, 
and heard the good people sing and pray, and 
speak, I should get pardoned like you once 
did. I have had many bad thoughts, and 
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said and done wrong things, and | want 
Jesus to forgive me and love me.’ 

“ While Twas speaking my mother stopped 
washing, stroked the soap suds off her arms, 


| wiped her hands and face, and with a tremu. 
| lous voice said,— 


“* Bless you, my child; that is glorious 
news tome. Let us go up-stairs, so that we 
may not be disturbed, and pray the Lord to 
grant you what you want.’ 

- We went up-stairs: she asked me to tell 
her how this desire for pardon came, how 
long I had felt the desire, and if I believed 
that Jesus had heard my prayer. [ told her 
all about it. Tears streamed down her 
cheeks ; we knelt down; and to this hour! 
remember her prayer,— 

“*Q Lord, pardon and bless this dear 
child; and do give me faith that young as 
she is Thou canst and wilt save her. Do not 
let me doubt this for one moment. Thou 
dost say, ‘I love them that love Me; and 
those that seek Me early shall find Me’ 
She is seeking Thee, Lord. Oh that she may 
find Thee now! just now! justnow!’ My 
mother’s words expressed the very feelings of 
my heart. I rose up, clasped my arms 
around her neck, exclaiming,— 

“*Oh, mother, mother! Jesus has pardoned 
me! Jesus does love me! Oh, how happy I 
am!’ 

“ Just then my father returned. Not see- 
ing either of us in the house, he called out. 
My mother answered,— 

““* We are here, Richard; come up, come 
up. We have good tidings for you.’ 

“ When my father arrived at the top of the 
stairs, [ caught him around the neck, saying, 
‘Oh, father, Jesus has pardoned me, and loves 
me, and I love Him, Oh, I am so happy.’ 

“ He looked at my happy, smiling mother; 
looked at me; asked us to tell him what it 
all meant. When he had beard all, he clasped 
his hands together, and in deep thankfulness 
exclaimed, ‘ Thank God! thank God!’ 

‘“‘T am now thirty-seven years old, and for 
thirty years I have enjoyed the witness of the 
Spirit that I am a child of God. I have had 
thousands of hours in the communion of 
| saints, in the church, in the Sunday-school; 
|amongst the poor, the sick, and the needy; 
| trying to serve my generation according to 
'my ability; and I feel that the Jesus that 
‘saved me at seven years of age will save me 
to the end.” 

Here, then, are two pleasing illustrations of 
‘early conversion—one at seven, the other at 
eight years of nd who can tell the 





blessed results. How many, through their 
example, their labors, and their influence, 
have received unspeakable good, no tongue 
can tell, They are both in strong, vigorous 
health; both laboring hard in the church and 
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school ; both have prospered in this world, | Russia suspended diplomatic relations with 


and been the means of true prosperity in| Turkey, and war subsequently ensued. Hence 
others; and their very names to hundreds are | Edward Everett remarked with a emile that 
recious. God does save the very young, | Russia and Turkey, went to war, spent mil- 
and of this glorious, blessed truth we will | lions of treasure and destroyed thousands of 
give one more example. lives to decide who should keep the key of the 

(To be concluded.) tomb of the Prince of Peace. 


> —— 


A Citizen oF Z1on.—There is no literature | 
which affords so graphic, complete, and con- | 
cise a description of the righteous man as | 
three short clauses of Scripture poetry. The| 
psalmist asks, “‘ Lord, who shall abide in thy | 


tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” 
The reply is, “ He that walketh uprightly ;”’ 
the whole apparent character of the man, in 
his relation to the world, bears the test of the 
most rigid measurement. “And worketh 
righteousness ;” the effect of his life is right- 
ness. “ And speaketh the truth in his heart;”’ 
the very se/f is pure, good, true. This covers 
every possible development of human char- 
acter. In ayypearance, result, and essence, it 
is in harmony with the rightness of God.— 
Baptist Union. 


At the late meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association for the cure ofinebriates, papers 
were read in proof of the fact that inebriety 
is frequently a matter of heredity, the pro- 
ducing cause of which “is most frequently a 
habit of moderate drinking in father or grand- 
father.” We commend this testimony to 
the thoughtful consideration of those moder- 
ate drinkers who do not now drink to inebri- 
ety, and who oppose total abstinence on the 
ground that all should have self-control 
enough to use alcoholic beverages ‘“‘ without 
abusing them.” Even though they may 
always continue to drink moderately them- 
selves, which is rarely the case, they seem 
oblivious to the fearful liability of trans- 
mitting to their children, or their children’s 
children, diseased and uncontrollable appe- 
tites. Alcohol in the human system, even 
in very moderate quantities, is a poison, and 
the wise and safe thing for all to do is to 
abstain from it altogether.— National Tem- 
perance Advocate. 


Wars azout Re_tigion—Even the white 
mantle of religion is too frequently dragged 
through the bloody pool of war. Spain 
waged war with England in the seventeenth 
century because the latter founded colonies 
in America. The former in behalf of the 
Pope of Rome claimed that all heathen 
countries belonged to him as the Vicegerent 
of God u 
1618-1648, between Germany and France, 
was a contest between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The Greek and Latin monks 
of Jerusalem disputed about who should keep 


the key of the Holy Sepulchre. Whereupon | 


n earth. The thirty years war, | 
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AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 
« There is an Indian Summer of the heart,”* 
Coming, when Winter’s frosts begin to fall ; 
When, leaf by leaf, we see our joys depart, 
And yet, not yet has Time destroyed them all ; 
When, with oft longing looks, we would recall 
Spring’s verdure, but it will not greet us more. 
O, then, how sweet, when all we loved before 
And lost, comes back, scftened by Memory’s haze! 
Sunshine, more fair than August’s midnoon blaze, 
Warms our chilled hopes, new budding o’er and o’er: 
Bidding us trust, through Winter’s transient sleep, 
His Life and Love, who waits above the sky, 
Where no leaves fade, and Hope shall never die, 
To welcome those who now His covenant keep. 


H. 


> 
Ir God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found. 
J. MONTGOMERY. 


ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 12th inst. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—The London 7imes of the 5th 
declares that the people of the continent may set their 
minds at rest on the conduct of England; that she 
will not carry on any war. Itsays: “ The bellicose 
outcry of a month ago has sunk into silence as the 
feeling of the country once more manifests itself. The 
government is aware that to go to Parliament with 
projects of war would be to court destruction.” John 
Bright made a speech to a large meeting at Birming- 
ham on the 5th, against any support of Turkey by the 
government. A large meeting was held in London on 
the 8th, called under the name of a national confer- 
ence on the Eastern question, the object being to op- 
pose the government’s pro-Turkish policy. Among 
the speakers were W. E. Gladstone, Henry Richard 
and the Bishop of Oxford, and letters were read from 
the Duke of Argyle, Robert Lowe and others. 

It is stated that the Crown lawyers have for some 
time been engaged in remodelling the extradition 
treaty with the United States, drafting new clauses de- 
fining more explicitly the conditions of extradition ; 
that the draft has been submitted to Secretary Fish, 
and has been in substance accepted by our govern- 
ment; and although the new treaty has not yet been 
signed, the British authorities have ordered the three 
persons who were liberated owing to the late difficulty 
to be re-arrested. In the case of one of these, Brent, 
extradition papers have already been granted by London 
police magistrates, and warrants have been issued for 
Winslow and Grey, who are supposed to have escaped. 

FRANCE.—The formation of a new Ministry was 
not attained until to the 12th inst. The Duke d’Audif- 
fret Pasquier, whom President Mac Mahon invited to 
undertake the task, thought that if the Cabinet had asked 
for a vote of confidence they would have been sus- 
tained; that their resignation was too hasty and 
should be considered void. The President suggested 


* The authorship of this line is not known to me H. 
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that they should remain in office, but they decided to 

await full information as to the disposition of the Re- 

publican groups in the Chambers. The conferences 

with these for some days were not satisfactory, although 

the points of difference were other than those on which 

the Cabinet resigned. Finally, Jules Simon was ap- 

pointed President of the Council and Minister of the 

Interior, and Martel Minister of Justice, Dufaure and | 
Marcere retiring, and the other Ministers remaining as | 
before. 

SPAIN.—A law has passed the 
cation obligatory. 

Considerable political excitement exists in Bilbao. 
The Junta of Biscay has assembled for an extra ses- 
sion, and it is feared the Government will dissolve it. 
The newspapers advise the people of the Basque Prov 
inces to remain quiet. Gen. Quesada has ordered | 
those provinces to pay 18,500,000 reals (about $9255" | 
000), for the maintenance of the army of occupation. 
The deputations refuse, alleging the inability of the | 
people to raise the amount. 

THE EAsTeRN QuEsTION.—Prince Bismarck, in a | 
recent speech in the German Parliament, gave assur- | 
ances that Germany, Austria and Russia remain on the | 
most friendly footing, but this alliance carries no men- | 
ace to other powers, and does not preclude cordial 
friendship with England. He expressed hopes of a| 
peaceable solution of the difficulty, even if the con- 
ference should not achieve its full object; and re- | 
peated previous assurances of German neutrality 
Should the conference fail to attain unanimity of the 
powers and reform in Turkish administration, Ger- | 
many cannot disapprove of Russia’s attempting to carry 
the measure on her own responsibility. 

Most of the special dispatches in the London papers 
of the 11th were hopeful in tone with regard to the 
probable results of the conference. None of its pro- 
ceedings are yet made officially public. 

DomgstTic.—The President’s Message opens with | 
some remarks on the general course of his eight years’ 
administration, now near its close. Referring to his 
total want of previous experience in civil affairs, and | 
admitting that mistakea have been made, he avers that 
they have been errors of judgment, not of intent. The 
critical condition of “reconstruction” at his first in- | 
auguration, and the degree of progress since made in 
solving the problems it presented ; the diminution of 
the national debt and of taxation; the avoidance of 
threatened war with England; and the Indian policy 
under which Indian hostilities have substantially | 
ended except in the Black Hills region and its ap- | 


proaches, are mentioned with satisfaction. The cor- | 
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the exercise of such functions by said officers, ang 
accepting for our citizens the jurisdiction of the ney 
tribunals. In the organization of these courts the Unite} 
States has united with the other powers. 

The joint commission for adjusting claims between 
the United States and Mexico under the treaty of 1868, 
has finished its work, having awarded claims of our 
citizens against Mexico amounting to $4,125,622.20, 
and claims of Mexicans against our government for 
$150,498.41. The troubles from lawless proceedings 
along the Rio Grande, are under consideration between 
the governments. The subjects of naturalization of 
foreigners, with the necessity of guarding against fraud 
therein, of expatriation and the choice of nationality 
by those of our citizens who become permanent res.- 
dents abroad, are commended to serious attention, 
The issuance of a proclamation on the ist of 8th 
month last, announcing the admission of Colorado 
as a State, under the previous act of Congress, is re. 
cited. A summary of the reports of the Departments, 
and a reference to the benefits derived from the Inter. 
national Exhibition, follow. The President recom. 
mends, in accordance with a suggestion from the 
Smithsonian Institution, that the Goverment exhibit 
made at Philadelphia be removed to Washington, and 
provided with a suitable building as a permanent exhi- 
bition. Attention is called to the necessity of some 
greater safeguards to the election of President. The 
remedy for present defects, he thinks, is partially in 


| the enlightenment of electors, and he would heartily 


approve of the compulsory support of free schools 
and the disfranchisement of those who cannot read 
and write English, after a fixed probation; this pro- 


| Vision not applying to those already voters, but to those 


becoming so after the period of probation. In con- 
clusion, the Piesident refers to one of his former rec- 
ommendations to Congress, that for the annexation of 
San Domingo, which was strongly opposed in the 
Senate, and reiterates his reasons for favoring it; not 
as a renewal of the recommendation now, but asa 
vindication of his previous a tion. 

CoNGRESS.—The Senate has adopted Edmunds’ 
resolution directing the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections to inquire whether the right of any citizen 
to vote has been abridged in the recent elections; and 
one requesting the President to inform the Senate 
whether troops were stationed at Petersburg, Va., on 
the day of the election, and if so, under what au- 
thority and for what purpose. The standing commit 
tees have been appointed. Edmunds of Vt. introduced 
at last session a joint resolution proposing a Constitu 
tional amendment to have the electoral vote for Presi- 


diality ot eur relations with other powers has been|dent and Vice President counted by the Supreme 
plainly shown by the general participation of foreign | Court, which was called up and debated on the 11th. 
Nations in the Centennial Exhibition, The interest} The House has passed the Pension Appropriation 
and friendly feeling shown have not only been fully | bill; a resolution ofiered by Wood of N. Y. asking the 
appreciated by our government and people, but bene- President for information respecting the use of troops 
fits both to ourselves and other nations may be justly | in Virginia, South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, 
expected to result from better acquaintance and better | since 7th month; one for the app»intment of a com- 
appreciation of our mutual wants, Some of the | mittee to visit New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and 
changes in the consular and diplomatic service abroad | Jersey City, and examine into alleged frauds in the 
which were made necessary by the reduced appropria- | late elections ; and one instructing the Judiciary Com- 
tions last year, the President thinks of doubtful ad-| mittee to inquire and report on the legality of a circu- 
vantage, and he suggests a careful consideration of the | lar from the Attorney General to United States Mar- 
subject. The work of the Joint Commission for de- | shals, before the Presidential election. The President, 
termining the boundary between the United States and | on the 6th, sent to both Houses a special message, 
the British possessions, from the Lake of the Woods | containing a report from the Republican committee 
to the Rocky Mountains, begun in 1872, is finished, | which attended the canvass of the votes for Presiden- 
and with the fixing of the line on the Pacific coast | tial Electors at New Orleans, with accompanying te 
according to the award of the Emperor of Germany, | timony relative to fraud and intimidation in various 
adjusts the entire boundary except as to Alaska. Pur-| localities in Louisiana, in connection with the election 


suant to an act of 1874, the President, having satisfac- 
tory information of the organization of new tribunals 
in Egypt likely to secure to our citizens the justice en- 
joyed under the judicial action of our diplomatic and 
consular officers, has issued a proclamation suspending ! 


A report of the Democratic committee was present 
to the Senate by a member on the 11th, and was not 
received, as not being addressed to that body; butt 
was agreed that it should be embodied in a memorial, 
and presented thus on a stibsequent day. 





